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THE "SCHOOLS" OF PAINTING. 



ATERTAL for this sketch of 
the history of the different 
schools of painting is so plen- 
ty, that we find it difficult to 
reduce it to such a compass as 
our Journal requires. Each 
" school " might well be the 
1 subject of a volume ; indeed, 
so many volumes have been 
written on Modern Art, that 
we might say each academy, and circle, 
and master has had the service and com- 
pliment of " a place in the library." From 
these records the mere task of abridge- 
ment were too great for us ; and we must 
have resource to those epitomes already 
made, which seem to us most admirable in 
data, arrangement and criticism. 




The American Encyclopaedia article, 
" Painting," is rather meagre from very 
necessity of brevity. That in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica is more complete; yet 
is not, probably, accessible to many of our 
readers. The American reprint of the 
Edinburgh Encyclopaedia, (Phila., 1798) 
contains quite a complete resume; but 
this old edition is rare and too expensive 
for a place in many libraries. These great 
popular references being thus either unat- 
tainable or unsuited, we must endeavor to 
supply their place, as far as possible, to 
our readers, in placing before them a 
succinct sketch of the Schools of Art in 
Europe. 

The rise of painting is lost in the ob- 
scurity of ancient times. The impulse to 
copy and imitate must have come with the 
earliest civilization. A child, if left to 
itself, will draw in outline, and, in many 
instances, will draw correctly. We may N 
suppose that those who peopled the plains , 
of Assyria, and built the first temples, 
were not unskilled in the art of drawing ; 
for, with science enough to design the 
Tower of Babel, it were impossible that 
there should have been a total ignorance 
of linear and outline sketching. From the 
remains of the most ancient cities of those 
plains, now being exhumed by Messrs. 
Layard, Rawlinson, and others, it is evi- 
dent that the arts of both sculpture and 
painting had attained to a great degree of 
excellence. In sculpture, the lions and 
centaurs and personal statues, found in the 



mounds of Koyun-jik and Nimroud, prove 
the later Assyrians to have been masters 
of the chisel as they were of architecture. 
But the Egyptians claim a priority in the 
introduction of design and colors. Plato 
says, in his summary, that the Egyptians 
had practiced in colors for ten thousand 
years previous to his time, (400 B. C.) — 
a statement which simply means some 
considerable length of time; for Egyptian, 
like Chinese and Hindoo, chronology, is 
purely fictitious. Both Chinese and Hin- 
doo, as well as Persian art, are ancient ; 
but are too rude, even at thjs da} r , to at- 
tract particular notice. To Egypt, doubt- 
less, belongs the honor of the first use of 
colors. In the Tombs of Thebes we 
have the most ancient of paintings. Win- 
kleman, one of the best art critics and 
scholars of modern times, ascribes to them 
this antiquity, and later researches have 
not served to bring to light any equally 
aged records. These tombs date back to 
the reign of -Sesostris (700 B. C.) This 
great monarch initiated a golden age. He 
built cities of great magnificence, erected 
colossal temples, carved spacious tombs 
and chambers from the mountains, cut stu- 
pendous ornaments and idols from granite 
and alabaster, and covered the walls of 
tombs with sculpture and paintings, nar- 
rating, by pictorial representation, the his- 
tory of the dead. Design and the use of 
colors doubtless had been practiced for 
centuries previous to his day, but to him 
we owe those monuments whose remains 
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now clothe the land of the Moliahs with an 
almost imperishable interest and glory. 
These paintings consist of a back-ground 
of white lead, upon which is traced in 
black outline the figures to be represented, 
while the colors, blue, green, red and yel- 
low, are laid on at pleasure, and without 
any apparent regard to shading. These 
colors seem coarse and gross enough in 
their preparation, but they have stood the 
test of time and the elements wonderfully 
— still preserving their freshness. The 
light was produced by leaving the white 
ground exposed. No shading or tinting 
was practiced. The figures were extreme- 
ly stiff* and immobile — the legs drawn 
together and the arms pressed to the body. 
The painters seem to have had no knowl- 
edge of anatomy, but painted with very de- 
fective proportion, even giving the body too 
great breadth, placing thenars higher up 
in the head than the eyes, &c. Such was 
Egyptian art, full of gross defects, outre 
conceit and meagre grace ; but interesting, 
withal, as making the first steps toward 
the higher and nobler efforts of the Greeks, 
whose quick mind did not fail to learn of 
the " barbarian " all that was good in 
art. 

The Hebrews, being a pastoral people, 
did not cultivate the pictorial. When 
serving in Egypt, many of the captives, 
doubtless, learned of their captors the use 
of the camel-hair brush ; but the Jewish 
laws were so prohibitory of false repre- 
sentations of the Deity, of men and ani- 
mals, that painting never was cultivated 
as an accomplishment among the Jews. 
They excelled in working metals ; having 
served long terms of captivity among the 
Assyrians, then among the Egyptians and 
finally among the Romans, they were 
forced to learn all their arts of working in 
metals, and attained to great excellence 
and ingenuity in the manufacture of wea- 
pons of war, utensils for the house and 
farm, carts, &c. But in ornamental paint- 
ing the Jews were not adepts to any 
marked degree, although they failed not to 
appreciate the Tyrianof the Persian looms 
and the "brazen glory" of the Babylo- 
nian. 

In the Greek we have the first true 
artist, and to him does modern art owe its 
chiefest glories. Whatever was grand in 
conception, impressive in form, true to 
nature, forcible in expression, finds in 
Hellenist art its counterpart and prototype. 
To the ancient sculptor, the modern mas- 
ter goes as an inevitable source, from 



which to draw inspiration and the best 
knowledge of expression — so really great 
was the Greek. The literature which 
gave to us Homer, and Aeschylus, and 
Sophocles, Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, 
Demosthenes and Solon, could scarcely 
have come from a people ignorant of the 
principles of true art. In the Iliad Helen 
is represented as working at tapestry, em- 
bodying, in the cunning craft of the needle, 
the combats before the Trojan walls. 
Andromache was surprised at her tapes- 
try, wherein she was working flowers in 
vari-colors, when news of her husband's 
death reached her. The picture-paintings 
of the eminent orators and poets, previous 
to the age of Pericles, all show that repre- 
sentations on canvas, on walls, in monu- 
ments, on medals, on vases, &c, were as- 
siduously studied ; and with great success, 
as is evident from the great excellence of 
the few works of which descriptions are 
left us, or of which we have some remains. 
The Etruscans, a people populating the 
country between the Apennines and the 
Alps, are said to have been in advance of 
the Greeks in the arts and sciences. 
When the Roman colony was in its infancy 
the cities of Etruria were of great splen- 
dor; and the very few Etruscan vases 
which have been rescued from the tombs 
show those people to have been highly 
civilized, and the real parents of art in 
Europe.* That the Greeks 4earned from 
them is barely possible, though it is the 
opinion of antiquarians, that there existed 
no direct communication between Athens 
and Tarquinia. When the Etruscans 
finally passed under the conqueror's yoke, 
and their cities were razed to the ground, 

* Winkleman is of opinion that the Greek colonies 
of Naples and Nola had, at a very early period, culti- 
vated the imitative arts, and by their intercourse 
with the Carapanians had taught them to practice in 
relievo and color drawing. Yet, as these colonies all 
did commerce with Egypt and. later, with Carthage.it 
is hard to discover how much the Etruscans owed to 
other nations their refinement and knowledge of 
the arts. The vases which have been rescued from 
the u tombs of the Tarquins," and the architectural 
ornaments of the grottoes, give us a correct idea of 
the advance which these eminent people had made in 
composition and proportion. At Tarquinia, twelve 
miles from Civita Vecchia, these grottoes exist to a 
great number, and from them the vases referred to 
have chiefly been brought. Of these works Winkle- 
man says : '" there have been discovered a great num- 
ber of Campanian vases covered with painting. The 
design of the greatest part of these vases is such, that 
the figures might occupy a distinguished place in a 
work of Raphael. Those vases, when we consider 
that this kind of work admits of no correction, and 
that the stroke which forms the outline must re- 
main as it is originally traced, are wonderful proofs 
of the perfection of the art among the ancients." 



and their arts lost, Greece was at the 
acme of her glory ; and that glory has 
crowned her Eternal Mistress of Arts — it 
is still radiating over the centuries like a 
rainbow spanning the immortal arch of 
genius. 

Pliny ascribes to Polygnotus of Thasos 
the eminence of being the first painter who 
gave, true light, and shade, and proportion. 
This was in the 90th Olympiad, (420 years 
B. C.) Aristotle gives the inventor of 
design and pictura linearis, at least, to a 
much more ancient date, (1200 B. C.) It 
is certain that not until the age of Zeuxis 
and Parrhasius did Greek art assume the 
excellence which has rendered it celebra- 
ted. Their age is located at about 400 
B. C. Panaenus of Athens flourished be- 
fore these nearly half a century, in the 
age of Pericles, under whose reign Athens 
attained to the position of the most mag- 
nificent city of Greece. This great gene- 
ral was not less great as a governor and 
patron of art. Under his patronage Phid- 
ias and his brother Panaenus, labored and to 
them is due much of the glory of the perfec- 
tion of painting and sculpture. Polygnotus 
followed these, and was succeeded in turn 
by the greater genius of Apollodorus. 
Parrhasius, Zeuxis, Timanthes, Andro- 
cides and Eupompus, all closely crowd in 
at this time (400 B. C), and in these art- 
ists Greek art seems to have found its first 
true exponents. The anecdote preserved 
by Pliny, of the contest between Parrhas- 
ius and Zeuxis, will serve to illustrate the 
excellence to which these artists had at- 
tained. Zeuxis painted a cluster of grapes. 
Upon their exhibition the birds were de- 
ceived, and flew at them as if they were 
real ; whereupon the painter boasted of 
his great success. His rival, Parrhasius, 
not to be outdone, determined to deceive 
Zeuxis himself. One day he introduced 
the painter of the grapes to his studio, 
where was the picture which was to ex- 
cel what Zeuxis had done. " Draw aside 
the curtain," said Zeuxis, " that we may 
see the painting." The curtain itself was 
the picture, and the painter of it was de- 
clared the greatest, because he had de- 
ceived the man who had deceived even the 
birds. 

Parrhasius gave to his age " Atalantis 
and her Spouse," a most disgustingly li- 
centious subject; "Meleager, Hercules and 
Perseus," in one group, " Eneas, Castor 
and Pollux," in group ; many heads of 
gods, and particularly of Apollo, from 
whom he boasted to be descended. The 
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picture of " Ajax provoked against the 
Greeks for adjudging to Ulysses the arms 
of Achilles," lost him the supremacy he 
struggled for at the contest at Samos. 
Timanthes was awarded the victory. 
Zeuxis painted " Penelope," " Jupiter sur- 
rounded by the Gods," " Hercules strang- 
ling the Serpents in the presence of Amphi- 
tryon and Alamene," " Helen," " Myrsus 
Bound," &c, &c. Timanthes gave the 
world his " Sleeping Polyphemus," " The 
Immolation of Iphigenia in Aulis," &c. 
From these subjects it will be inferred 
that the most sublime composition was 
brought upon the canvas. 

Apelles, " the unrivalled," flourished 
about 330 B. C. He was the chosen of 
Alexander the Great, and united virtue 
with rare talent. His paintings, if we 
may place reliance on cotemporary and 
succeeding history, were almost divine in 
their perfectness. We have no means of 
comparing his works with those of Raphael 
or Correggio ; but from the fact that he 
was as great among his generation, as 
Raphael was with his own, we must ac- 
cord to him a wonderful genius. He ex- 
celled not only in grace, but in force. 
His " Alexander in the character of Jupi- 
ter," seemed to stand from the wall ; 
while his " Venus emerging from the Sea" 
set all Rome in raptures when placed in 
the temple of Julius Caesar. 

Aristides of Thebes, was the Michael 
Angelo of Apelles. He followed after 
Timanthes in portraying the passions, and 
succeeded so fully as to render his pictures 
almost ready for breath — so perfect were 
they. His paintings were very labored 
and commanded immense sums. His bat- 
tle piece of Greeks and Persians, in which 
one hundred figures were introduced, was 
'purchased by Mnason, King of Elatea, at 
the price of ten pounds of silver for each 
figure. 

With these painters, Greek art attained 
to its greatest perfection. Many of their 
cotemporaries were deservedly renowned 
as artists, and the profession only waned 
when Roman arms stripped the land of its 
moveable riches, and Athens and Corinth 
were subjugated cities. Then the illus- 
trious line of painters, and sculptors, and 
architects was broken and lost in the Ro- 
man's greater physical glory. The great 
master-pieces were conveyed to the capi- 
tal and served to ornament public and pri- 
vate palaces ; but, alas ! they have all 
perished, and only the records of their 
greatness remain to us. In the Grecian 



temples left standing, we have some shat- 
tered cornices, and friezes and decorated 
walls, which just dimly shadow the glory 
perished — that is all ; while in sculpture a 
few busts/ a few statues, a few vases, a 
few tombs, remain to attest to the unri- 
valed perfection — the matchless taste — 
the sublime conceptions of the Grecian 
masters.* 

It might be supposed that, having con- 
quered the Etruscans, having constant in- 
tercourse with Greece and Carthage and 
the East, the Romans would have been 
proficients in art ; but such was not the 
case. Though they ereeted imposing edi- 
fices, war and conquest absorbed too much 
of their energies and genius to allow the 
play of fancy ; and it is probable that 
" slaves " did much if not all the decora- 
tion which it was thought proper to intro- 
duce into the palaces and residences of the 
wealthy. Greek art began to find its way 
to Rome at an early day, but only to a 
very limited degree. No Roman of any 
eminence cultivated painting either as an 
accomplishment, or for its usefulness, so 
far as we can learn, previous to the year 
303 B. C, when Fabius, a patriciaa, who, 
having traveled extensively in Greece, 
imbibed a taste for art, and tried, by his 
example, to introduce the same taste 
among his people. But with poor suc- 
cess, since we find that nearly one century 
and a half elapsed ere any Roman of quali- 
ty adopted painting as a profession. Then 
the poet Pacuvius employed his declining 
years in decorating the temple of Hercules, 
in the Forum Boarium. Then came an- 
other blank, until Timomachus, of Byzan- 
tium, succeeded in creating a popular taste 
for painting. This was during the reign 
of Julius Caesar, 50 years B. C. Rome, 
at that time, was the grandest city in the 
world ; and it seems an astounding cir- 
cumstance that painting and sculpture 
should have languished in the midst of so 
much magnificence and luxury. Several 
causes contributed to this state of things, 
viz. : works of art were easily attainable 
by purchase and conquest, from Greece, 
Carthage and the East; it was considered 



* Archibald Allison, in his essay on the Louvre, in 
1814, pays the following tribute to the perfectness of 
the Greek marbles : " The poor Russian soldier, whose 
knowledge of art was limited to the crucifix which he 
had borne on his bo3om from his native land, still felt 
the power of ancient beauty, and in the spirit of the 
Athenians, who erected an altar ' to the Unknown 
God,' did homage in silence to that unknown spirit 
which had touched a new chord in his untutored 
heart ? ' 



the work of slaves to paint, and, therefore, 
no Roman citizen could, with honor, dab- 
ble in colors and ornamentation ; up to 
Caesar's time the nation had been so ab- 
sorbed in conquest and political strife, as 
to allow little time for the persistent pro- 
secution of any art except the " art of war." 
But this was changed in the days of Ro- 
man degeneracy and decline. With the 
Emperors came something of repose; 
caste brought its display, its waste of 
money upon grand structures, and Roman 
sculptors and painters, taught by Greek 
masters, soon arose on all sides. When 
Nero ascended the throne, art found a mu- 
nificent patron. It is written, that this 
afterwards blood-ihirsty man had his por- 
trait painted in the stupendous propor- 
tions of one hundred and twenty feet in 
height, that it might exceed in size the 
huge statue of Jupiter Olympus, sculptured 
by Phidias. ^ And it is also written, that 
this immense canvas was consumed by 
lightning, which destruction the people of 
Rome very naturally attributed to Jove 
himself, for revenge at the impiety of the 
Bmperor in assuming the proportions of a 
God. In the reign of Vespasian, Corne- 
lius Pinus and Ascius Priscus are men- 
tioned with great respect, from having or- 
namented, in a superb manner, temples 
dedicated to Virtue and Honor — which 
temples had fallen into contemptuous disuse 
during the previous unhappy reigns of the 
Emperors. The devastations which fol- 
lowed fast upon the incursions of the 
northern hordes, which swarmed over Italy 
from the lake of Como to Sicily, and upon 
the shipwreck of the Eastern Empire by 
Saracen conquest, served to consign Ro- 
man art to an early grave. The remains 
of purely Roman art are indeed scarce. 
While we find among the ruins of the 
" Seven Hilled City," in the bed of the 
Tiber, on the plains of Campania, in the 
exhumed cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii, records of the brush and chisel, only 
a small portion of them are attributable to 
local origin — the plundered cities of Greece, 
and Sicily, and Africa, and Etruria, and 
Byzantium, furnished pretty much all the 
movable works of art which the Romans 
called their own. The Baths of Titus, 
the Pantheon, the gardens of Mecaenas, 
&c, &c, furnished frescoes and mosaics 
which owed their origin directly to the 
Romans ; but whether executed by Roman 
genius, or by the hands of the captive 
Greek, is not known. Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, buried beneath the lava of Vesu- 



vius, in the > ear 79 of the Christian era, 
show us what native art was at that time. 
These cities remained buried for over 
1600 years, when they were accidentally 
discovered; and the excavations, which 
were ultimately made, served to bring to 
light the households and temples and pub- 
lic grounds, in as perfect order as when 
they were suddenly vacated, so many cen- 
turies previous. The houses are found to 
be painted in vari-color, and many walls 
and ceilings richly frescoed. The subjects 
represented are races, games, gladiatorial 
combats, theatrical exhibitions, with ani- 
mals and figures grotesquely drawn. There 
are also panelings and medallions, each 
containing some subject of fancy. Bas- 
reliefs of stucco are also found in considera- 
ble numbers. Arabesques are very com- 
mon and are of very great merit, display- 
ing fine taste and much fertility of invention. 
But all this, admirable in many respects as 
it is, shows how infinitely inferior to Greek 
art was the work of Roman hands. It is 
highly probable, that when the Goths 
made their descent upon the provinces of 
the Empire, all the best works of art found 
and destroyed by them were from Grecian 
hands. The wonder is, not that so few of 
these great works have been spared to 
us, but that any at all should have been 
\ preserved through so much fire and ruthless 
destruction and barbarous sacrifice as vis- 
ited Italy, and through the bare exposure 
to the elements for twelve centuries. 

We have thus sketched the rise of art 
in Europe — have followed it through its 
vicissitudes of progress to its premature ex- 
tinction ; and now must leave it to its 
slumber of centuries, reserving to another 
paper our further discourse on the topic. 
The subject is one fraught with interest, 
even when treated in the most brief man- 
ner ; and we shall endeavor to offer to our 
readers such a narrative as will not only 
interest but instruct. 

-♦*+ 

TO POWERS' "GREEK SLAVE." 

COULDST thou buf. catch a gleam of holy love, 

E'en Powers' marble should its power prove. 

Ah, then I know should gush the woman's tears ! 

For quiv'ring is thy heart, though crushed thy fears. 

The woman, then, should stretch her hands to good— 

The marble eyelids lift— the pale lips should 

Quick pant, a* Love his flashing pinion bent, 

While life and light to those sad eyes he lent j 

Theu with quick tremor shrink thy modest form, 

And mantling blushes send thy heart blood warm ; 

No more in lonely grandeur thou wouldst stand, 

0, woman ! thou wouldst grasp a succoring hand. 

Unneedeu* gyves, thou yield'st to love's control : 

That power alone could bind thy regal soul. 

L. E. 




THE 'PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. 



HERE is the 
homely story of 
the farmers' 
wife, who, when 
her husband had 
settled in a 
new country, de- 
clared, "that 
•>v* fi^#*^^> sne did not wish 
^CAj^-i to be rich— that 
all she asked was to be comfortable" 
Time passed on, and when the old farmer 
told the story on his spouse, he said : " I 
am now worth a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, and my wife is not comfortable yet!" 
A truer illustration of human nature was 
never found. Let a man begin life with 
ever so moderate an estimate of the 
amount of fortune with which he will be 
content, the passion " grows with what it 
feeds upon ;" and just so surely as Success 
leads him to the point first contemplated, 
he will still cling to her hand, and compel 
her to lead him to farther and farther 
heights. Most men, except the few who 
begin life (very unfortunately) upon in- 
herited wealth, start off with the wish to 
acquire a " competency." But " com- 
petency" becomes a thing as uncertain as 
the possibility of the old lady's becoming 
" comfortable." 

Men deem themselves justified in giving 
themselves up, body and soul, the first 
few years of their business life, to ac- 
quiring enough to warrant a living. " Pru- 
dence demands it," " emergencies must 
be provided against." All most true. 
A life of idleness and want is unjustifiable. 
The only difficulty is in the setting of a 
wise and sensible boundary to the desired 
living. The modest home that lay, sunny 
and beautiful, bathed in the love-light of 
the eye of youth, before his vision, grows 
apace into a palace ; there are far- 
stretching lands about the palace, and 
costly decorations within. It lies even 
farther away than the charming dwelling 
did ; — but it must be attained, for his 
neighbor, a little older than he, has 
already become the master of such an 
one. Ambition prompts him not to linger 
behind. It is true, his neighbor has other 
lines and wrinkles in his face than the 
kindly hand of well-treated Time would 
have placed there — tell-tale prints of 
anxious hours, of untiring hurry, of sharp 
speculation, perhaps of dishonorable thrift 



and unholy covetousness ; — but his fol- 
lower sees nothing of these ; he sees only 
the marble and the gilding, the broad 
lands, and the smiles with which all the 
world greets the successful aspirant for its 
favor. If there is anything dark in the 
history of the accumulation of that fortune, 
be sure the glitter of the gold plays before 
it, and nobody cares to drag it to the 
light 

" I will not do just as this man has 
done," says his follower ; " I will not 
allow my affections to wither ; I will keep 
a little time to myself for the culture of 
the beauties and amenities of life ; I will 
not forget to be charitable ; my generosity 
shall increase with my means ; the richer 
I am, the more good I can do." So with 
self-deception he bends himself to the 
work, which grows upon him and de- 
mands more and more of nis energies, till 
mind and strength are given to its ac- 
complishment, and all the nobler part of 
his nature lies decaying from disuse. 
This is the great curse of the pursuit of 
wealth. It becomes so absorbing, so 
fascinating, that all other pursuits are 
swallowed up. 

Look upon the faces of the men of busi- 
ness who arc so rapidly growing rich. 
What of God's glory, illuminating the 
image of man, lingers there unshadowed] 
Do those keen, inquisitive glances seem 
familiar with searching into the beautiful 
mysteries of life and death, the present 
and the future 1 Do those brows wear 
the calm reflection of quiet hours spent in 
earnest uplifting to the broad heaven ? or 
those mouths wear the seal of the sweet- 
ness impressed there by hearts full of 
love for their kind, and sympathy with 
the universe ? Most persons will turn 
upon you with surpris_e, if not with a 
sneer, for asking the question : it is a 
kind of " nonsense" they cannot com- 
prehend. They know of but one honora- 
ble, discreet, and sensible object in living, 
and that is to get rich — and not only rich, 
but richer. The sweets of nature, and 
the holier depths of the springs of the 
heart are untasted by them : — purity and 
the love of the beautiful are stranger 
guests in their souls. 

It may well be a reason why women 
are such housekeepers, — substituting cere- 
mony, and cold, metallic glitter, for the 
simplicity and sunny warmth of the true 
home. It may be that the earnest love, 
the out-gushing- of fresh feeling, the 
innocent pleasure in music and flowers, 



